In the second anniversary discourse, delivered on 24 February
1785, Jones tries to develop in more elaborate terms the aims and
objectives of the Society. Before presenting a general picture of the
Arts and Sciences in Asia, he points out that it is wrong to condemn
everything Eastern: " ..although we must be conscious of our superior
advancement in all kinds of useful knowledge, yet we ought not
therefore to condemn the people of Asia, from whose researches into
nature, works of art, and inventions of fancy, many valuable hints may
be derived for our own improvement and advantage. If that, indeed,
were not the principal object of your institution, little else could arise
from it but the mere gratification of curiosity; and I should not receive
so much delight from the humble share, which you have allowed me to
take, in promoting it." 4 He felt that a study of the civil history of the
vast Asiatic emipres would be of value to the Europeans. "The natural
productions of these territories, especially in the vegetable and mineral
systems/' he remarks, "are momentous objects of research to an imperial
but, which is a character of equal dignity, a commercial, people/' 5He
recommends also the study of the Indian medical system and points out
that what their old books contain on this subject, "We ought certainly
to discover, and that without loss of time/' 6Quickly glancing at the
fields of Agriculture and Chemistry, Art and architecture, and, finally,
the Jurisprudence of India, he suggests that a comprehensive catalogue
of Oriental works in all these branches should first be prepared. The
address concludes with the appropriate benediction:" I may not
improperly conclude with wishing for your society what the
Commentator on the laws, prays for the constitution of our country, that
IT MAY BE PERPETUAL/'7

The third anniversary discourse delivered on 2 February 1786, is a
brief survey of the natural history of the Hindus, Jones begins by
pointing out the vastness of the country and then proceeds to delineate
the Indian character. He quotes from writers like Lord and Orme, and
from a geographical poem of Dionysius, to make the point that the
people of India changed very little in their look and outlook through
the ages. He then particularises the excellences of the Sanskrit language.
* The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful
structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin,
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